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PSYCHOLOGY AND IDEALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

FOR present purposes we are taking Idealism to be a suf- 
ficiently recognisable phenomenon of philosophical culture, 
— namely that stream of interpretation which originating in Kant 
was elaborated in his idealistic successors, and has filtered down 
through many channels into the thought of the present time. 
The essential achievement of it might perhaps permissibly be 
expressed thus. It frankly inserted the mind of man in the broad 
current of things and taught it not to be afraid. The human 
spirit had grown timorous. It had grown timorous over a 
threatened community of fate between it and the mere things 
amid which its lot had been cast. Idealism taught something 
which was calculated to dispel the fear. It taught, briefly, that 
the mind itself was not a thing, but was at the Source of things. 
Caught in the current of nature, as on scientific grounds the 
mind of man must necessarily seem to be, its real position was 
nevertheless quite different. Maugre all contrary appearances, 
it was verily living in the life of God, and would achieve its own 
fullness as it appropriated His purposes. In this r61e Idealism, 
so far as it was successful, acted as a liberator of the human soul. 

But this Philosophy has always had its suppressed quarrel with 
Psychology; and from some points of view there would seem to be 
this curious fate possibly now awaiting it, that it may be com- 
pelled to witness the very liberation which it had sought to effect 
being effected by the hand of the enemy. 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the possibility, even 
in the interests of cooperation and good feeling among the devo- 
tees of the various branches of the higher thought among us. 
There is inevitably a certain competition between Psychology and 
Philosophy. We would emphasize this, then: — that even if, in 
the particular connexion which we are here considering, Psy- 
chology be fated to do what Idealism had contemplated doing 
and was found unfit for, it still remains an interesting circum- 
stance to the idealist that the task should have been the same. 
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The community of task between these two very different lines of 
cultural work is the subject of the present paper. There is a 
point where recent practical developments in Psychology impinge 
upon idealistic Philosophy. To the idealistic philosopher who 
has entered into the inwardness of his own aims there is even a 
suggestion at times as though some of the new departures might 
yet be found able to point the way to a goal for which idealistic 
Philosophy has indeed striven, but at which it has not been able, 
so far, to arrive. Not that the new psychological departures 
actually take us there; to say so would at least be rash; but the 
suggestion that they may yet teach some fresh philosophy to 
recover a path which Idealism had missed is one not without its 
reasons and not without its thrill. 

Let us first try to state quite simply what we speak of as that 
which Idealism has missed. The problem which we have in 
mind as having baffled Idealism practically ever since it fell into 
the hands of Schelling, is that of the conservation of values; the 
difficulty of preserving values; the difficulty, that is, of preserving 
the values of the dialectical process within the finished dialectical 
result. This difficulty is conspicuously present to the minds of 
the first great promulgators of Idealism. It constantly presses 
upon Hegel, and his enunciation of the need for confronting it, 
is tirelessly repeated in all his references to his own teaching. 
Hegel is for ever emphasizing the Absolute's Sichselbstwerden, its 
process of becoming itself. In abstraction from the process, the 
result is nothing to him. It is at best the object of an abstract 
mysticism; it is the mere night in which all cows are black; and 
nothing in that kind will ever serve him for the ultimate reality. 
He will have preserved, and preserved in all their concrete 
pungency, the entire array of subordinate values through tran- 
scending which the absolute is reached in the dialectical move- 
ment of the spirit. The subordinate values are not to be lost. 
The negative moment in the nature of the mind is to be an 
indispensable and surviving moment. Even evil is to have been 
worth while. Hegel stakes his whole Idealism on that. It is a 
case of that or nothing. 

The vigor of Hegel's sense of the need for such a thing would 
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seem to indicate that the conception of an absolute experience 
within which the subordinate values are conserved and not 
destroyed, is one which has been determinedly fought for by 
Idealism. He would be bold who ventured to say that it has 
been won. By Hegel it certainly was not. Those protestations 
of his against the empty night did not avail in persuading the 
world that he did or could do justice to the 'many.' They did 
not for long keep Hegelian Idealism contenting the scientists, 
for example, or furnishing cosmological introductions to scientific 
text books, as for a little while they did. Nor have the most 
eloquent of Hegel's declarations of a contrary intention had any 
effect in preventing a subsequent generation from summing up 
his whole system as the all-togetherness of everything. 

Many would go farther and say that it is not in the power of 
any sort of Idealism to take us beyond this. Its very genius is 
in the way. Its very genius is to express itself in a certain logic. 
Its logic is dialectical. It is a story of the march of categories. 
The crucial issue concerns the survival of the lower category in 
the concatenation of the categories after it has done its work. 
It might be said it is impossible for a transcended category to be 
otherwise than buried in the category which transcends it, at 
least for those who admit or succumb to the principle of the 
system. It is useless to talk picturesquely and say that the 
'tang' of the lower survives in the higher. This, once one is 
really inside the system, is precisely what does not happen. The 
lower category simply won't survive — refuses to do it 'for more 
than a few minutes,' as it has been quaintly put. 

These considerations made it clear that the failure of Idealism 
to conserve values is capable of being read as a failure to realize 
its own ideals. It would be hazardous to say, therefore, that, as 
a view of the world and as a way of life, it must part with its 
identity in the day of its success. Be this as it may, there is 
plainly a certain definite success or desired consummation which 
Idealism has only contemplated, not achieved. This granted, 
we believe that there is a case for saying that one interest — nay, 
the interest — of recent pathological and therapeutic psychology 
to an idealistic philosopher lies in the lead it appears to be giving, 
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when viewed broadly and sanely, towards the unattained goal of 
this specific success. The new psychology does not say anything 
about the ultimate reality's being an 'all inclusive experience,' 
containing its own articulations ; it does not deal with the Abso- 
lute at all ; it is not a metaphysic. But it does by all indications 
seem to say at least that the salvation of the soul lies somehow 
in that kind of thing. 1 

The new psychology must be viewed broadly and sanely if any 
interesting point of contact with Idealism is to be found in it. 
We do not think, however, that this admission is any very damag- 
ing one. The essential proposition of therapeutic psychology is 
probably not such an insane thing as to most minds it is apt to 
seem when they are first brought athwart it. And this is the 
first point to which we must give our attention. 

News of novel departures in practical psychology — authentic 

news at the best and vague rumors at the worst — have reached 

all quarters; and in consequence more than even the usual 

amount of suspicion has been raised. What is it exactly, let us 

ask, that has happened? Plainly, there has been some kind of 

scientific focussing of a fresh field of facts. Plainly too, to all 

except the hopelessly incredulous, there has come out of it a 

considerable new practical power of catering for certain human 

ailments. Can we at all locate the region of our general modern 

experience where these facts were met; and can we at all define 

the new power that has been acquired? 

1 It may not be out of place to enter a word of defence against the criticism which 
should consist in asking here 'what the salvation of the soul has to do with philos- 
ophy? ' I wonder whether those to whom this sort of criticism appeals would be 
prepared to ask Socrates to resign his place as one of the philosophers. There 
is little hope, I am afraid, of getting past the contentions of Professor Burnet as 
to his care for the soul. Nor, it would appear, is that view of his essential work 
and influence confined to recent scholarship. It seems to have been a very natural 
view of him even so far back as in the days of the emperor Julian. In a letter to 
the philosopher Themistius, quoted by Burnet in a recent lecture, that emperor 
says: — "The achievements of Alexander the Great are outdone in my eyes by 
Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. It is to him I ascribe the wisdom of Plato, the 
fortitude of Antisthenes, the generalship of Xenophon, the Eretriac and Megaric 
philosophies, with Cebes, Simmias, Phaedo and countless others. To him too 
we owe the colonies that they planted, the Lyceum, the Stoa and the Academies. 
Who ever found salvation in the victories of Alexander? . . . Whereas it is thanks 
to Socrates that all who find salvation in philosophy are being saved even now." 
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To locate the facts, in the sense of roughly indicating the place, 
within the general extent of the field of modern human acquaint- 
ance from which they hail, is not really difficult. We are 
familiar enough with the phrase in picturesque histories of civi- 
lization, that the 'advance' of science has coincided with the 
'retreat' of superstition. The phrase is not misleading. Such 
has really been its story. Science has been preeminently the 
winner of ground for human use: and it has won it from the 
forces of ignorance and superstition. 

Around the area of the conquered land, however, there has 
always remained the fringe of unconquered territory. The faith 
has been strong, especially in the nineteenth century, that the 
still unconquered ground had no other destiny than simply to 
be conquered when its turn came, 'according to plan.' There 
have never been awanting, however, suggestions that possibly 
it might not be so. There have been reminders from time to 
time in the scientific domain, reminders breaking in from without 
and erupting from beneath, that possibly some things beyond 
its beat were really wholly unlike anything within its borders. 
These incursions were not unknown even to the most confident 
periods of the nineteenth century itself; as witness the founding 
of the Society for Psychical Research in 1882 to confront the 
whole mass of the enemy. Perhaps no body of scientific people 
ever set out to make a study of things so strange in an age so 
unsympathetic towards their enterprise. Respect for the enig- 
matic facts themselves, however, has not decreased since those 
people began their labors. The perplexing incursions have not 
become fewer. In the last decades they have been rather thick- 
ening upon us. This general region, then, is roughly the place 
within the whole extent of the field of modern human acquaint- 
ance, to which we would draw attention in an effort to orientate 
the new psychological ventures. True, we hereby indicate a 
field much wider than we are interested in, one containing much 
more than the facts to which we refer as having begun to show 
themselves tractable to the scientific manner of approach. But 
this is the general sphere whence they all come. 

Now we are far from saying that any coterie of psychologists 
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has got to the ultimate bottom of any of the facts drawn from 
this general region, even of a circumscribed area of them. It 
would be puerile to assert such a thing. But it would seem that a 
certain tentative focussing or localization — we put it no higher — 
of a considerable area of at any rate the less enigmatic of these 
facts has been accomplished, or has begun to get itself accom- 
plished, at the hands of psychological research. 

It will be noted that in saying so we are only venturing to take a 
reading of the general whereabouts of the field which the psy- 
chologists have been in. It is plainly possible to be in a general 
field without being interested in the geography of the surrounding 
country. There is therefore no presumption implied. We are 
not presuming to know something which only the workers them- 
selves can know. We are merely taking a reading which they 
need not necessarily themselves have been interested in taking at 
all. It is perfectly possible too that the psychologists themselves 
may have taken a different reading without thereby necessarily 
invalidating our presentation of the case. What appears to have 
happened then, — to repeat it — is a certain successful scientific 
focussing of a considerable area of at any rate the less enigmatic 
of those facts which normally would have fallen outside the 
sphere of interest of, say, a typical 19th century natural scientist, 
and with which our own time is almost oppressively familiar. 

The next step, namely to draw a ring round that area and 
define it further, is not easy. But it is not impossible if it be 
remembered that within 'facts' fall, always, allegations of fact. 
An allegation of fact is a fact. A testimony is a fact. Now there 
exists, within the whole field of modern human acquaintance, an 
enormous field of facts of the general nature of testimonies — 
borne by great numbers of people, many reliable and very many 
not — to the existence (and the availability) of various recipes for 
meeting the difficulties of life, recipes said to be efficacious, recipes; 
of such nature as in many cases to suggest the ultra-natural, but 
shading down by all degrees towards the natural. 

These recipes are sufficiently notorious. Even if most people, 
as yet, are not experimentally acquainted with any of them, an 
impressive number of us are acquainted with those who have 
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had acquaintance with them. Nothing is more familiar, e.g., 
than to meet with people who have given up doctors and derived 
mysterious benefit from quite other sources. To go to quite 
another quarter, secrets have been found whereby, for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum people can be psychologically helped to 
learn languages, to get on with their employers, to succeed in 
drawing-rooms and generally to rise in the world. And while all 
such things — in a wide sense, recipes for meeting the difficulties 
of life — may provoke a smile at times, the fact remains that they 
continue to be sought and followed after. We only need to turn 
from the familiar traders in psychological secrets to the coteries 
and cults in every metropolis who claim to have (and who really 
have) released people from nameless bondage and enabled them 
to live. It hardly needs that we instance them, Christian 
Scientists, Faith Healers, devotees of New Thought, visitors to 
saint's shrines, Theosophists, Spiritualists or what you will. The 
very fact of their being so extensively sought and followed, tells 
seriously against the hypothesis that these enterprises are simply 
shams. In fact the hypothesis is not to be tolerated. Even if 
they are not all that is claimed for them, the impression left on 
the scientific mind is that there are facts in this region, there must 
be facts behind these testimonies, which have not so far been 
adequately reckoned with. 

Now this is the field which the investigators would seem to 
have found themselves in. This, in other words, is the most 
general way we know of stating the kind of thing which they are 
beginning a little to understand. The field excludes much of 
the broad category of facts which we began by pointing out. It 
excludes many of the facts which as a whole fell within the pur- 
view of the Society for Psychical Research and without the 
sphere of interest of the typical nineteenth century scientific 
mind. The whole sphere of spiritism, e.g., is probably excluded. 
But a wide sphere still, is this of the professed tapping of new 
sources of what I have called the power to live. And success has 
attended the enterprise of the psychologists who have broached it. 
In many typical cases they seem to have succeeded, in effect, 
in so handling the mentally afflicted human being as to open to 
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him some of the resources whence have come, in all ages, to the 
cults who had learned how to tap them, fresh accessions of what 
we are here calling, vaguely as is in the nature of the case, the 
powers to live. It is now possible, it is fast becoming a recog- 
nised department of scientific practice, to take a person afflicted 
in certain familiar ways with infirmities both mental and physical, 
and, by making a direct psychological attack upon his mind, 
enable him to become again normal in both respects. 

What is of interest to philosophy in all this, being as philosophy 
is, the science which seeks to read the world of mind, is to study 
the nature of the alleged success. How is it obtained? What 
are the essential lines along which the person works, who secures 
the profoundest successes in this kind? I hope in a future article 
to analyze the powers of these methods, to show what appears 
to me to be their exact point of incidence upon the human mind 
so far as they are saving methods; and thereby to bring out 
their bearing upon the version which philosophy has given of the 
nature of ' Mind.' 

J. W. Scott. 

University College, 
Cardiff. 



